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DISCUSSION 



DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR GILLIN'S PAPER 

E. Feed Eastman, Representing the Department of Church and Country 
Life of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 

Mr. Eastman writes: I will state briefly my remarks on Professor Gillin's 
paper, at the meeting of the American Sociological Society in Washington, 
last January. 

I had no criticism of the paper to offer, but wished instead to raise a 
question or two. I said that the Presbyterian church had realized the need of 
rural surveys, that it was awake to the critical condition of rural communities 
from the social and religious standpoint, that it was anxious to contribute its 
share to the revival of these communities, and that for three years it had been 
collecting information about the present economic, social, educational, and 
religious conditions of some half-dozen states. I then raised this question: 
What is the best usage to which we can put the survey information already 
collected ? 

The members of the society were very good in offering suggestions, the 
chief of which was that we publish the reports. (Since that time we have 
published several of the reports.) Regarding some definite follow-up system 
for improvement in the communities surveyed there was no suggestion offered. 

I cannot remember whether or not I raised this second question during 
the discussion of Professor Gillin's paper, or while talking to some professors 
after the meeting had adjourned: Give us a workable definition of a commu- 
nity. By workable I meant a definition that could be conveniently used by 
field men and which would be a compromise between the theoretical definition 
and such practical definitions as townships or minor civil divisions used by the 
government for its collection of statistics. The answers to this question were 
Hot satisfactory, as few seemed to realize the practical difficulties that are met 
on the field by those who are making the surveys. 



DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR DOWD'S REPORT 

Maurice Parmelee, University of Missouri 

This report is very interesting as showing the different ways in which the 
beginning course in sociology is being taught. It seems to me, however, that 
we ought to go back of this course to something even more fundamental. It 
has been suggested a number of times recently that it would be well to have 
a general course in social science which would be introductory to the courses 
in all the social sciences. My experience in teaching the beginning course 
in economics as well as in sociology has shown me that most students lack an 
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evolutionary background when they begin the study of social science and that 
both teacher and students lose a great deal of time for this reason. It seems 
to me therefore that a general introductory course which would furnish such 
an evolutionary background would have great utility. A course in biology 
would furnish this background to a certain extent where it is possible to make 
it a preliminary requirement to the study of social science. But even this 
course would hardly come close enough to social science to furnish just the sort 
of evolutionary background that is needed. I believe this can be accomplished 
only by an introductory course in anthropology and I will describe briefly the 
sort of a course I have in mind. 

Such a course should be two or three hours in length for half a year. The 
first part of it should be devoted to a very simple presentation of the facts as 
to the physical origin and evolution of man. The second part should be 
devoted to a similarly brief and simple discussion of the origin of the principal 
social usages and institutions. The whole of it should be sufficiently simple 
to be within the comprehension of the average Freshman. Then if the 
departments of economics, political science, and history could be induced 
to accept this course as a preliminary requirement it would perform two very 
important functions. In the first place, it would unite and harmonize the 
teaching of the social sciences to an extent which is not usually attained today. 
In fact, it is probable that there are many students who, though they may take 
courses in several social sciences, never realize the oneness of all social science. 
In the second place, the student would be much better prepared for the courses 
in these different sciences and would advance so much more rapidly that the 
time spent upon this general introductory course would be more than made up 
very soon. For example, the student would have some idea of the origin of 
the use of tools and of the origin and nature of the division of labor before 
beginning the study of economics. He would have some idea of the origin 
and nature of social control before beginning the study of political science. He 
would have some idea of what lies back of historical time before taking uni- 
versity courses in history. He would know certain facts before beginning the 
study of sociology which are now furnished by many teachers of sociology in 
their introductory courses. This is illustrated in this report by the outlines of 
Professors Ross, Weatherly, Thomas, and Fairchild. 

I am well aware of the objections which will be made to such a course. 
For example, it will be said that it deals with matters too remote from the 
experience of the student to make it comprehensible to him. But if taught 
in the right way it may be made very concrete and therefore quite comprehen- 
sible even to the Freshman. For example, when dealing with the physical 
evolution of man pictures and casts of the skulls of prehistoric man and living 
or stuffed representatives of the lower primates can be used to illustrate the 
different stages in the evolution of man. When dealing with social origins primi- 
tive tools and other implements, pictures of archaeological remains, graphic 
descriptions of primitive peoples, etc., can be used to make the data studied 
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real and concrete to the student. Furthermore, it will be said that such a 
course would have no practical value to the student because the knowledge 
gained could have no practical application. I do not think this is entirely 
true, for I believe that this knowledge may have some practical application 
in the practice of medicine, law, education, etc. But even if it were true, as 
furnishing a sound scientific basis for further study of social science, this course 
would be justified in the long run, even on practical grounds. 



Henry P. Fairchild, Yale University 

The opinion that a general course in sociology should include, as a pre- 
liminary, a study of organic evolution and anthropology seems to me well 
founded. The study of society is, after all, the study of man and can only 
be understood as the origin and nature of man is understood. Man is pri- 
marily an animal and the product of evolution, and unless the student knows 
something about him as an individual he can hardly hope to comprehend his 
actions in groups. Just how this preliminary matter shall be given depends, 
of course, upon the curriculum of each institution. If there are satisfactory 
courses in organic evolution and anthropology, these may be required as pre- 
requisites, rather than embodied in the sociology course. My point is that the 
student must have this elementary knowledge of the materials he is to work 
with before he is fitted to go on and study their interrelations. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that in the allied field of economics some- 
thing of the same sort might be done to good advantage. That is, to have as 
a prerequisite to an elementary course in economic theory a course in the 
mechanics of wealth-getting, so to speak. Take up the study of the organi- 
zation and conduct of a typical factory, the operation of a typical farm, the 
organization and management of a corporation, the physical constituents of 
a railroad system, etc. It seems to me logical that before the student under- 
takes to study the theories which underlie business, he should know something 
about what business actually is, what the materials are that he is to work with, 
and what the relationships are that he is to seek to explain. The technical 
terms and business phrases, many of which are now dead and meaningless to 
him when he meets them in the textbook, would then be vital and significant. 



John L. Gillin, the State University oe Iowa 

This report is a most interesting and helpful one. Here we have spread 
before us the various methods of approaching the problem of teaching sociology. 
Such diversity of method is very suggestive, but perhaps to the young instructor 
may be perplexing. 

It seems to me, from an experience of some seven years in teaching soci- 
ology, that, if possible, the simpler and more concrete aspects of the subject 
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should be presented before the more abstract. Therefore, to put the stu- 
dents at work upon some of the concrete social problems and social facts is 
the best method to begin the work. For some reasons it is best to begin with 
a simple analysis of concrete social facts, such as the students are more or less 
familiar with, such as the simpler facts concerning the family or an analysis 
of the various social organizations. From other points of view perhaps the 
study of what is usually called "charities" is the most practical way of intro- 
ducing the student to the study of society. This has the advantage of con- 
creteness, of being familiar, and of having already demanded some attention 
from the student. However, the important thing is to have the student com- 
mence with things rather than with principles; then proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the known to the less well known. On the basis of facts 
which he has observed, tendencies will appear and principles will naturally 
develop from his study. 



George B. Mangold, Washington University 

I want briefly to express my own views on the availability of the courses 
on sociology as outlined in the report. Although I have had but a limited 
experience in the field of theoretical sociology, my courses being limited largely 
to the practical phases of the subject, I am very strongly of the opinion that 
the courses as outlined are on the whole too difficult for the first or second 
year's work in a college or university. I do not believe that Freshmen and 
am doubtful whether Sophomores are able to digest the subject-matter of these 
courses and gain a sufficiently adequate knowledge of their theoretical aspects 
to justify so difficult a course. 

In the University of Pennsylvania I taught a course in introduction to 
sociology to a group of Freshmen, although some higher-class men also enrolled 
for the course. I know that the first-year men were on the whole unable to 
understand the scheme of the course and the theoretical discussions as pre- 
sented in the assigned readings. It became necessary for me to reconstruct 
the course and to try to interest the men in the concrete phases of human life. 
After gaining their attention and interest in this way I attempted to carry 
them into the field of social evolution and tried to explain the laws of progress. 

I do not believe that first-year men should be given any course in sociology 
and think that probably the Junior year is the one in which the introductory 
course should be given. As for the nature of the course, my experience leads me 
to think that it is necessary to begin with the facts of social life, with concrete 
sociological material, and then to develop the theoretical aspects, using this 
concrete material to assist in the formulation of the general principles of 
sociology. On the whole the students beginning this subject must not be fed 
with abstractions and theories but must begin with life and the observed facts 
of life, and have them supplemented with the theories underlying our social 
fabric. Otherwise I fear that the best results will not be attained. 
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Charles H. Cooley, the University of Michigan 

Replying to a remark by Professor Ross, to the effect that he had found 
the "socius" too hard for an opening topic, Professor Cooley said: I think 
this is largely a matter of personal idiosyncrasy. The "socius" is precisely 
that phase of the subject in which I would confidently undertake to interest 
any student; while the topics that Professor Ross prefers are those that I have 
to make some effort to interest myself in, and a greater effort to interest the 
students. 



